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Should War Veterans Have Job Preference? 


Announcer: 


The Reader's Digest, America’s 
most widely read magazine, wel- 
comes you to another exciting ses- 
sion of America’s Town Meeting, 
the program that gives both sides 
of vital issues affecting your life 
and mine. 

Tonight here at historic Town 
Hall in New York City four au- 
thorities argue a question vital to 
every American. To open this im- 
portant discusion, The Reader's 
Digest brings you as tonight’s 
guest moderator of America’s Town 
Meeting, Mr. Stanley High, noted 
writer and editor. Mr. High. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator High: 

Thank you, very much, and good 
evening, everyone. Our question 
tonight is, “Should War Veterans 
Have Job Preference?” Saying 
“yes” are Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, and Shipbuilder Andrew Jack- 
son Higgins. Saying “no” are John 


Green, president of the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America, C.I.O., and 
Dennis Wiegand, executive secre- 
tary of the American Veterans 
Committee. 

A few weeks ago I returned 
from a trip to the European battle 
fronts. I talked with a lot of GI’s 
—men and women—in France and 
Belgium and Germany. In the 
mud and muck of battle those serv- 
ice men and women have under- 
gone all sorts of hardships. They’ve 
lived for months under the threat 
of instant death. They’ve seen 
their comrades die. We don’t 
argue about what these men and 
women have done or what they 
deserve. They deserve the best this 
country can do for them. They 
deserve a fair break and they 
must get it. 

Well, what is a fair break, and 
what is also a fair break for those 
other millions of patriotic Amer- 
icans who have served where they 
best could serve — on production 


lines and war plants here at home? 
That’s where our argument begins 
tonight. 

Our first speaker is Major 
General Lewis B. Hershey, Direc- 
tor of the Selective Service System. 
General Hershey. (Applause.) 


General Hershey: 

Fellow Americans, the Congress 
speaking for you has answered 
“yes” to the question of job pref- 
erence for veterans. The GI Bill of 
Rights states: “Congress declares 
as its intent and purpose that poli- 
cies shall be promulgated and ad- 
ministered so as to provide for 
them—the veterans—the maximum 
of job opportunities in the field of 
gainful employment.” 

The use of the word maximum 
by Congress I assume to be de- 
liberate and was used by Congress 
to indicate its intent to give vet- 
erans preference in securing jobs. 
The law was passed more than a 
year ago. Congress has not 
changed it. 

It is not my purpose to explore 
in detail the reasons that caused 
Congress to declare its intent to 
give preference to war veterans 
who seek jobs. The policy follows 
long established, historical pre- 
cedents of our Government. It 
has been a factor in the efficiency 
of our Armed Forces because it has 
made our fighting men believe that 
their Government would not for- 
get their contribution in keeping 


war from the American homeland, 


and in saving the world. 


The granting of preference is an 
effort to restore equality of job 
opportunities to those who have 
lost it because of their service in 
the Armed Forces. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, preference for vet- 
erans is to make equality for vet- 
erans possible. 

Congress provided much earlier 
than the GI Bill for specific pre- 
ference for those who had jobs 
other than temporary which they 
left to join the forces, provided 
their service was satisfactory, and 
provided that they requested their 
old jobs within ninety days. 

The Selective Service Act pro- 
vides that if the position was in 
the employment of a private em- 
ployer, the person shall be re- 
stored to such position, or to a 
position of like seniority, status 
and pay, unless the employer’s cir- 
cumstance has so changed as to 
make it impossible or unreasonable 
to do so. A later paragraph pro- 
vides that after a veteran is re- 
stored, he shall not be discharged 
without cause within one year. 

The District Courts of the United 
States have been given the power 
to enforce compliance and Dis- 
trict Attorneys have the responsi- 
bility to present the veteran’s case 
when he seeks a restoration of the 
job if it is necessary to go to court. 

The law provides that the Di- 
rector of Selective Service shall 
establish a personnel division with 
adequate facilities to render aid in 
the replacements in their former 


positions of or in securing posi- 
tions for those who had satisfac- 
torily completed their service. 


Now, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Third Dis- 
trict in the case of Kay vs. General 
Cable Company says: 


Every consideration of fairness 
or justice makes it imperative that 
the statute should be construed ‘as 
liberally as possible so that mili- 
tary service should entail no greater 
setback in the private pursuit or 
career of the returning soldier than 
is unavoidable. Accepting the de- 
fendent’s contention that there 
would be some loss of efficiency, 
and possibly some additional ex- 
pense involved, more than that is 
needed to justify refusal to rein- 
state a person within the protec- 
tion of the act. In most cases it is 
possible to give some reason for 
the refusal. Unreasoning means 
more than inconvenient or undesir- 
able. 


Men and women returning from 
military service find themselves in 
countless cases in competition for 
jobs with persons who have been 
filling them during their absence. 
Handicapped as they are bound to 
be by the prolonged absence, such 
competition is not a part of a fair 
and just system, and the intention 
was to eliminate it as far as rea- 
sonably possible to do so. 


These are the words of the court 
—not of the Selective Service sys- 
tem. The laws have given the vet- 
eran preference in seeking jobs. 
The one law has impowered the 
courts to enforce these rights. It 
has placed the responsibility for 
court representation for the vet- 
eran upon the District Attorneys. 

It has ordered the Director of 
Selective Service to provide fa- 


cilities to aid the veteran in getting 
his old job back or in securing a 
new one. Sixty-four hundred local 
boards put these men in the Armed 
Forces. Sixty-four hundred local 
beards, manned by 24,000 board 
members and assisted by 15,000 re- 
employment committeemen are 
now prepared to aid the veterans 
in securing the opportunities for 
jobs that the Congress intended 
they should have when they re 
turned to civil life. 

These rights for veterans were 
provided by the Congress. Unless 
Congress changes the law, a court 
of the United States, and only a 
court of the United States, can 
with finality deny a veteran the 
right to work in the job he be- 
lieves belongs to him. (Applause.) 


Moderator High: 


Thank you, General Hershey. 
Our next speaker is a young vet- 
eran of this war, Dennis Wiegand, 
executive secretary of the American 
Veterans Committeee, the only or- 
ganization of veterans of this war 
chosen to speak for the veterans 
at the San Francisco Conference. 
Mr. Wiegand. (Applause.) 


Mr. Wiegand: 


Well, we must all agree that 
General Hershey has certainly put 
the old reverse English on the old 
craft law. We veterans are not 
slow to take advantage of this fad 
for giving the boys anything they 
want. I know a veteran who lives 
ir a hotel, and when his fellow 


guests showed little respect for 
the usual “Do Not Disturb” sigan 
on his door he substituted an- 
other one. It reads “Quiet, 
Please. Veteran Rehabilitating.” 
(Laughter.) 

Yes, we take to being spoiled 
after years of taking orders, but 
miany of us are in danger of for- 
getting the fact that we are just 
people. We are in danger of for- 
getting that public gratitude is 
not always genuine and never very 
lasting. 

We are becoming easy prey for 
those who would make of us a 
class apart. Yes, apart even from 
our own families. I think, there- 
fore, that it is significant that my 
opponents this evening are an 
industralist and a General of the 
United States Army. I think it is 
of vital importance to take notice 
of the source from which this gift 
of superseniority comes. 

The simplest way to judge the 
value and nature of a gift is by 
identifying the givers. When I 
was a civilian before the war I 
had. no friends who were indus- 
trialists. They didn’t offer me 
gifts then, and when I was in the 
Army I did not fraternize with the 
generals. All they gave me was 
orders, (Applause.) 

Now in terms of principles just 
what are these gentlemen propos- 
ing? Is General Hershey propos- 
ing that he, whose job is essen- 
tially civilian, yield his seniority 
of rank in the regular army to a 
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mere captain, let us say, who has 
had four years of combat duty? 
In basic principle, that is how he 
interprets Section VIII of the Se- 
lective Service Act. I don’t believe 
he should yield his seniority. Com- || 
bat is no preparation for a com- |} 
plex administrative job, and I can 
personally testify to General 
Hershey's uncanny efficiency in | 
administering the draft law. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Higgins, too, places him- 
self in the peculiar position of 
arguing for his own oblivion in 
favor of a fellow executive who | 
did not happen to be engaged in 
essential war work and who ac- 
cepted a commission in the Army. 
There are many such who out- | 
ranked Mr. Higgins as a captain 
of industry before the war. Are 
they entitled to oust Mr. Higgins 
from control of the enterprise 
which he built up through his own 
skill, ability, and experience? That 
in principle is what he says. 


General Hershey and Mr. Hig- 
gins and the other men of their 
status who offer us job preference 
are not offering us something that 
belongs to them. They do not 
mean to apply the superseniority 
principle quite that far. They are 
giving us the jobs of other people. 
They are giving us our father’s 
jobs. They are taking the reward 
for the veteran from just one 
group of American people—the 
group to which most of us belong. 

If we have a reward coming or 


i. 


if a gift is offered, it should come 
trom all of the people for whom 
we have fought, and it should be 
given according to their ability 
to give—the G. I. Bill of: Rights, 
for example. 

I would think twice before I 
accepted something from a man 
who did not own it. Make no 
mistake about it. We were used 
as an army of the unemployed. 
We were used as the Army of the 
United States. We will be used as 
an army of veterans, and there is 
reason to believe that we are not 
always used to our own advantage 
—as American citizens in any 
event. 

We will be used to create dis- 
unity. Where in this world hasn’t 
fascism been built on disgruntled 
veterans led by other disgruntled 
veterans like Adolf Hitler? 

It was not Adolf Hitler starv- 
ing and beating King Leopold of 
Belgium. It was German people 
starving and beating Belgium peo- 
ple—people against people, and 
whether you call it superseniority 
or racial superiority makes very 
little difference in how high the 
stacks of bodies may be piled. 

Why should these men seek to 
create a gulf between veterans and 
civilians and call it a just reward 
to the veterans? What have we 
done to deserve that? I wish to 
point out that having been a sol- 
dier doesn’t make a man bruise 
less easily. 
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Yes, there are times that it pays 
to be selfish and take whatever 
advantage offers, times when you 
can get away with being selfish. 
But, job preference is an issue on 
which veterans cannot afford to be 
selfish. There is no point in fight- 
ing a war to win preference for 
jobs which do not exist. Jobs 
for all—not seniority in another 
depression—that’s what we want. 

An Act of Congress made the 
Selective Service Act something to 
be interpreted and argued about. 
As any GI knows, an act of Con- 
gress also made officers and gen- 
tlemen of a lot of people who 
weren’t really either one. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

Why doesn’t Congress pass a 
new law that we can understand? 
We can’t spend the rest of our 
lives in courtrooms suing for jobs 
that don’t exist. The WPA wasn’t 
so bad that Salerno and Guadal- 
canal were a relief. We fought 
for more than the right for jobs 
which won’t be worth having when 
we break down the organizations 
that give those jobs, reasonable 
hours, decent conditions, and a liv- 
ing wage. 

We didn’t fight for the jobs of 
the twenty percent of us who will 
benefit under the Selective Service 
Act. We didn’t fight this war, 
above all, for ourselves. We 
fought it for America. It was 
total war. We should settle for 
nothing less than total victory and 
full employment. (Applause.) 


Moderator High: 


Thank you, Dennis Wiegand, 
executive secretary of the American 
Veterans Committee. Our next 
speaker is Andrew Jackson Hig- 
gins, president of Higgins Indus- 
tries and builder of the famous 
Higgins landing craft, which have 
performed with such distinction in 
every water-borne invasion of our 
troops. Mr. Higgins. (Applause.) 


Mr. 


Fellow Americans, Mr. Weigand, 
en the question as to whether a 
war veteran should or should not 
have a job preference, certainly 
presumes a sad state of affairs for 
America’s postwar economy. He 
presumes a divided America, an 
America of classes, with conniving 
industrialists, pompous generals, 
downtrodden workers, and dis- 
gruntled discharged veterans (ap- 
plause)—an economy where jobs 
are scarce and hence the necessity 
of choosing between the veteran 
and the civilian. It suggests po- 
tential if not actual conflict. 

I cannot subscribe to this prem- 
ise. As a manufacturer of needed 
things and a developer of new 
things, I will not admit that we 
cannot use all useful employees 
in the postwar economy. I be- 
lieve that the temporary transition 
from wartime to peacetime =pro- 
duction and business might give us 
a few headaches, but that in a brief 
time we will all be so busy supply-* 
ing world-wide consumer demands 


Higgins: 
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and needs and services that our 
guestion will remain academic. 

In this statement, I echo the 
fixed determination of thousands 
of employers of American labor 
throughout the width and breadth 
of this land. I believe in and 
scrap for free American enterprise 
with equal opportunity to all with- 
in lawful limits, that is, at the very 
foundation of the American dem- 
ocratic capitalistic system. 

It means that in our economic 
setup, we play no favorites nor per- 
mit any. It means that every sin- 
gle American has or should have 
the right in his own way to emu- 
late any one of the careers of Hor- 
atio Alger’s heroes by advancement 


through effort and ability. 


We, in America, ask no favors, 
nor will I permit the question of 
the evening to put the veteran on 
the spot and admit that he is ask- 
ing favors of a grateful Nation, or 
of any of you. All he demands 
upon his return is not reward, not 
plaudits, not favors, not conces- 
sions, but a job. Nor does he de- 
mand to replace anyone or flaunt 
his sacrifices as the warrant of pri- 
ority of employment. But he does 
want and demands a job. 

Now the strange thing is that it 
was not the serviceman who 
brought up this word preference. 
It was you and I and everyone of 
us in avery grateful Nation. It 
reflected the national heart which 
burst forth in a moment of spon- 
taneous appreciation and which 


spread itself on the statute books 
and has become our fixed intent. 


I say that there is not one of 
you who tonight would say “No” 
to the question, “Should we give 
every veteran a job and should we 
make individual sacrifices to ensure 
that he gets one?” When you 
say “Yes” to that, you may say 
in other words, “I will gladly pre- 
fer my brother over myself should 
the occasion arise.” 

It also presumes that your broth- 
er will not take undue advantage 
of your good will for from his 
bitter experiences he, too, has 
learned that selfishness and tyranny 
and the broken Golden Rule makes 
beasts of men and a mockery of 
civilization. 

General Hershey, I'm not un- 
mindful of the fact that this ques- 
tion of jobs for veterans, as writ- 
ten into the Selective Service Law 
and interpreted differently by the 
ardent sponsors of the veterans and 
the equally ardent sponsors of 
certain unions has present difficul- 
ties of opinion and differences of 
opinion. Whatever Congress meant 
by the law will in due course re- 
ceive proper interpretation either 
by clarifying legislation or legal 
interpretation. 

Mr. Wiegand, may I caution that 
no group of advocates to the prob- 
lem whip up too much steam, lest 
in their partisan enthusiasm they 
create rifts we may all regret. 
What amazes me is that anyone 
of any group should wish to do 


less than the over-all best for the 
sons and brothers and sweethearts 
of us all. We owe them our ever- 
lasting love and love knows no 
lumit of gratitude and_ sacrifice. 
As for myself, I am one of the 
many who within my full powers 
will do everything to give jobs to 
cur heroes. (Applause.) 


Moderator High: 

Thank you, Mr, Higgins. Our 
fourth speaker this evening is the 
president of the Industrial Union 
ot Marine and Shipbuilding Work- 
ers of America, C.1.O., Mr. John 
Green. Mr. Green. (Applause.) 


Mr. Green: 

Fellow Americans, in a discus- 
sion of job preference for veterans, 
I want to make one point very 
clear. I believe that every veteran 
should have a job. Every speaker 
tonight similarly agrees on this 
point. However, if the program 
advocated by some tonight is fol- 
lowed then there will not be jobs 
for veterans or for anyone. We 
believe in jobs for everyone. 

By and large, the men and wo- 
men in the armed services are 
workers. They grew up in work- 
ers’ homes, of workers’ families. 
When we of organized labor speak 
of the veterans, we speak of our 
own. It is precisely because the 
veteran is a worker that we insist 
he must have a job to provide him 
and his dependents with an ade- 
quate standard of living. 


This is a total war. We must 
follow it with total peace and total 
employment. 

The only way to provide a job 
for every veteran is to provide a 
job for everyone willing and able 
to work. Mr. Higgins consistent- 
iy ignores the fact that unions 
showed the responsibilities towards 
achieving this long before any 
other group in the country. 

In our collective bargaining 
agreements, we anticipated the 
draft. We have gone farther than 
the Selective Service Act to safe- 
guard the rights of those entering 
the armed services. 
ments guarantee seniority to the 
serviceman from the date he was 
hired. This means he receives cred- 
it for his time and industry, plus 
his time in the Armed Forces. 

The veteran enjoys every benefit 
that has accrued to his job because 
of the union activity in his ab- 
sence. Unions have been in the 
forefront of every effort to liber- 
alize the GI Bill of Rights and to 
win higher pay and allotment pro- 
visions for servicemen. 

Labor’s regard for the veteran 
was not born the day his release 
from the service became imminent. 
Rather, our concern dates back to 
his first employment and the day 
he marched off to the induction 
center, and because of this alliance 
with the men we now call veterans, 
we were the first to plan and work 


These agree- 


towards jobs for every discharged — 


serviceman. 
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Who could fail to recognize that 
jobs and a healthy, prosperous 
economy go hand in hand? There 
can be no decent, secure jobs for 
veterans in a Nation where unem- 
ployment and poverty exist. De- 
spite the fact that Mr, Higgins 
cites Horatio Alger, it’s about time 
somebody blasted this rise to riches 
pipe dream to pieces. (Applause.) 

Most of us will have to continue 
working for a living. Full employ- 
ment for all workers is the only 
sure way to guarantee jobs to the 
veterans. Yet there are people 
who suggest something for the 
veteran called superseniority. There 
are people who prefer to pit the. 
front line fighter against the pro- 
duction line fighter. There are 
people who create the smoke screen 
of privilege and preference to be- 
cloud and hide the real issue of 
jobs for all. 

Superseniority is unfair and un- 
workable. To disregard seniority 
provisions of union agreements 
would destroy collective bargain- 
ing and provide a field day for anti- 
labor employers. In reality, it is 
asking the veteran to bargain away 
the protection which unions af- 
ford him for one year of privileged 
treatment. He would be trading 
for that one year his entire future, 
because it is only through organ- 
ized labor that wages and living 
standards are maintained and con- 
stantly improved. 


Anyone who is trying to sell the 
veterans an issue of job preference 


or of superseniority is trying to 
sell him a phony bill of goods. 


It is evading the real issue which 


is full employment. 

General Hershey said job pref- 
erence was the clear intent of Con- 
gress in enacting the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. If such was Congress’ in- 
tent, it is a most flagrant piece of 
dishonesty to both the veteran and 
the nonveteran. 

If Congress is sincere, if the pro- 
ponents of superseniority mean 
what they say, if the industrialists, 
who are trying to use supersenior- 
ity to set the veterans as a pri- 
vileged class against labor, actually 
have the interests of the veterans 
at heart, then all of these will 
work together to provide jobs for 
everybody. 

Legislation for jobs, planning 
for jobs—that is the answer to 
meeting our responsibility to our 
veterans and every other wage- 
earner in our Nation. Supersen- 
iority is an attempt to divide the 
workers of this country. 

Job preference, if followed to 
its logical conclusion, will destroy 
the standards built up by labor. 
Job preference will force the vet- 
erans to lower the standard of 
living for all. He will be. without 
union protection. Every American 
fought this war. Every American 
is entitled to the fruits of victory 
—jobs, freedom, and a decent 
standard of living. (Applause.) 
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Moderator High: 

Thank you, Mr. Green. Now, 
if you gentlemen will step up here 
around the microphone, we're go- 
ing to have a little infighting 
here on this question of ‘Should 
War Veterans Have Job Prefer- 
ence?” and I understand that Mr. 
Higgins is all set to go with the 
question. All right, Mr. Higgins, 
you can shoot. (Applause.) 

Mr. Higgins: Well, General 
Hershey, our opponents seem to 
agree with us, first, that everyone, 
including the returning veterans, 
should all have jobs, and, secondly, 
that we should have industrial 
peace. So, I ask you, General, that 
being the case, in the event there 
becomes a scarcity of jobs, how 
will we take care of the thousands 
of boys returning who have never 
had any jobs? 

General Hershey: Well, Mr. 
Higgins, with the permission of 
one of the speakers, I’d like to 
take from the American Veterans 
Committee one of their sugges- 
tions. The subcommittee on sen- 
iority favors legislation, or in the 
absence of legislation, adoption by 
employers and unions of a contract 
clause to provide for not super- 
seniority, but synthetic seniority 
for veterans seeking new employ- 
ment. Synthetic seniority is any 
seniority which is determined by 
some factor other than actual years 
of work. It’s an artificial way of 
replacing what the veteran has lost 
through his job opportunities. 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN : 


STANLEY HIGH—A member of the edi- 
torial staff of Reader’s Digest since 1940, 
Stanley High is well known as a writer 
and as a lecturer. Mr. High received the 
Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Letters 
degrees from Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and a Bachelor of Sacred The- 
ology degree from the Boston University 
School of Theology. During World War 
I, Mr. High was an aviator with the rank 
of second lieutenant. In 1919, he was a 
member of the Reconstruction Commit- 
tee in Europe and, following this, a 
member of the Methodist Mission to 
China. At various times, he has been a 
European correspondent for The Chis- 
tian Science Monitor. From 1924 to 1929, 
Mr. High was assistant secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. From 1928 to 1930, 
he was editor of The Christian Herald, 
and since then has continued to be a 
contributing editor. From 1932 to 1935, 
he lectured on current eyents for the 
National Broadcasting Company, and in 
1936 organized and headed the Good 
Neighbor League. Mr. High is the author 
of many books and magazine articles, 
most of which deal with either religion 
or international affairs. 


LEWIS B. HERSHEY — Major General 
Hershey was promoted to his present army 
ranking in April, 1942, after an army 
career which began in the Indiana Na- 
tional Guard in 1911. General Hershey 
has B.S., B.Pd., and A.B. degrees from 
Tri-State College at Angola, Indiana, and 
also studied at Indiana University. He 
taught school and was a school principal 
until World War I. Then with a back- 
ground of five years in the National Guard 
during which he was a private, corporal, 
sergeant, second lieutenant, and first lieu- 
tenant, he entered the U.S. Army as a 
first lieutenant and by 1940 had advanced 
through the grades to lieutenant colonel. 

General Hershey attended the Field Ar- 
tillery School at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, in 
1922-23. From 1923 to 1927 he was as- 
sistant professor of military science and 
tactics at Ohio State University. From 


Now, I’m wondering if you, as an 


employer, can apply that in giving 


veterans jobs. 


Mr. High: Now, we don’t want 


the affirmative to have the whole 


show here, but Mr. Higgins, you' 
answer that question. 
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1931 to 1933, he attended the Command 
and General Staff School at Fort Sill, and 
in 1933-34 the Army War College. From 
1934 to 1936, General Hershey was in 
Hawaii as a member of the general army 
staff and also attended the University of 
Hawaii. In 1936 he was made a member 
of the War Department General Staff 
and since 1936 has been secretary and 
executive officer of the Joint Army and 
Navy Selective Service Commission. In 
1940, he was promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier General in recognition of his 
work in preparing plans for Selective 
Service System. He was made director of 
Selective Service in 1941. 


ANDREW JACKSON HIGGINS — President 
of Higgins Industries, Inc., builders of 
ships, motor boats, planes, engines, ship 
radios, etc., since 1930, Mr. Higgins is 
also president of the Higgins Aircraft 
Corporation, Higgins Engine Company, 
Inc., and director of the Louisiana Say- 
ings Bank and Trust Company. 

Mr. Higgins was born in Columbus, 
Nebraska, in 1886. He was a student at 
Creighton University from 1903 to 1906 
and was awarded an honorary LL.D. by 
that college in 1943. From 1908 to 1915, 
Mr. Higgins was a lumber mill owner 
and operator in Alabama and Mississippi 
and from 1915 to 1920 he was in business 
in New Orleans as a lumber broker and 
exporter. From 1920 to 1930 he was presi- 
dent of the Higgins Lumber and Export 
Company in New Orleans. 

Mr. Higgins served in the Nebraska 
National Guard. He was a member of 
the New Orleans Leyee Board and the 
New Orleans Airport Commission. 


JOHN GREEN—Mr. Green is president of 
the Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America and a yice 


president of the C.I.O. 


DENNIS WIEGAND—Mr. Wiegand is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Vet- 
erans Committee. 


Mr. Higgins: We are going to 
give preference to the returning 
veterans, if we are permitted, by 
the Union of the United States, or 
the unions within the Union. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator High: Mr. Green is 


all set here to make a comment. 
Mr. Green? 
_ Mr. Green: I’m glad to hear Mr. 
‘Higgins say that, but I want Mr. 
Higgins to understand that there 
shall be no privileged class. I’m 
_ for the veteran getting his rights. 
All that the veteran wants is not 
to be pushed around. Neither does 
he want to push anyone else 
_ around. He wants a chance to live. 
(Applause.) 
Mr. High: Thank you, Mr. 
_ Green. Mr. Wiegand, you’re speak- 
ing for the veterans tonight. Now 
~ how do you think of that? 


Mr. Wiegand: Well, as repre- 
sentative of the copyright owners 
of the bulletin from which General 
Hershey read, I should like to state 
that he didn’t read the note which 
is set in bold-face type at the end 
of the column. It says, ‘““The fore- 
going report was prepared by the 
subcommittee on seniority of the 
National Planning Committee. The 
Planning Committee unanimously 
accepted the first recommendation 
for amendment of the Selective 
Service Act.” 

It voted to refer the second rec- 
ommendation, which General 
Hershey read to you, to the mem- 
bership for a decision. What do 
you think? The membership has 
not yet replied. 

Mr. High: General Hershey have 
you got a comment on that? 

General Hershey: No, I said 
the subcommittee recommended it. 
I don’t know what the Am. Vets., 
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or the American Legion, or the 
Disabled Veterans, or the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars are going to think 
about it. I think probably they 
will all have something to say 
about it. 

Mr. High: Mr. Wiegand have 
they anything to say about it? 

Mr. Wiegand: None of the or- 
ganizations, Mr. High, so far as I 
know, have as yet delivered any 
statement on seniority. It’s a very 
touchy question. 

Mr. High: You are out in front, 
in other words. 

Mr. Wiegand: That’s right, sir. 

Mr. High: Mr. Green have you 
a question? 

Mr. Green: I have a question to 
put to Mr. Higgins. I think it is 
about time we on the negative side 
have something to say. (Laugh- 
ter.) Mr. Higgins, you scoff at the 
possibility of a jobless America. 
Do you believe there could be jobs 
for veterans, without jobs for 
everyone? If there can, then why 
do you suggest job preference? 
(Applause.) 

Mr. High: All right, Mr. Hig- 
gins. 

Mr. Higgins: Well, for one 
thing I didn’t scoff. I’m not preach- 
ing an economy of panic. I do 
not see how we can provide jobs 
for all when you are preparing 
yourself to go into discord. You 
can’t reach out and create works— 
when you don’t know what con- 
ditions are going to be—from dis- 
cord. (Applause.) 


Mr. High: General Hershey, I 
see you've got something on that. 

General Hershey: Well, I’d like 
to ask my very good friend, Johnny 
Green, and we work together very 
successfully—I’m bragging on it— 
but if Mr. Higgins here has got 
5,000 people wanting to get in his 
yard after he has a cutback, and 
2,500 of them are people that I 
have deferred, or women, and the 
other 2,500 are veterans that I sent 
to war at the same time, what does 
he recommend we do about the 
hiring of 2,500 people? 

Mr. High: Mr. Green, you’re on 
the spot. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Green: I like to hear it. I 
still say that seniority should pre- 
vail as it is in the collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

I would like to pose one to Gen- 
eral Hershey. Will he tell me what 
we're going to do in a plant that 
has 22,000 people in it right now 
and by October of this year will 
have 9,000 and they have 19,000 
people in the Armed Forces. 

General Hershey: That one’s 
easy. If I was one of the 19,000 
and I saw a company going down 
that fast I don’t want any security 
in that kind of a company. I won’t 
want my old job back. (Applause.) 

Mr. High: Have you any com- 
ment on that, Mr. Higgins? It 
sounded like your plant. 

Mr. Higgins: No, I don’t think 
that applies to us. The only per- 
turbation we have—the only clouds 


| 


on the horizon are those threater 
ing from discord. Certainly w 
cannot keep up this high momet 
tum that we’ve been in to prod 
tools for war, and go into a tai} 
spin of panic when we get to th 
peace. i 
Mr. Green: I just can’t undet 
stand this. If industry can’t pre 
vide the jobs, then why doesn’t ir 
dustry go along with labor and as 
the Government to provide th 


-rest of the money to give us a 
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jobs. (Applause.) 

Mr. High: We've had a little g 
here personally, and, have mair 
tained a minimum, I should say 
of good will, and I thank you 
gentlemen. We’re going to ar 
nounce in a few minutes the wit 
ners of the $500 prize Town Hal 
Tenth Anniversary Contest. 

Now it is about time to let th 
representative audience of man 
hundred people here at Town Hal 
New York, in on our discussiot 
But, before we do that, let’s paus 
briefly for station identification. 

Announcer: You are listening t 
America’s Town Meeting, the pri 
gram that gives you both sides 
questions vitally important to you 
sponsored by the most widely rea 
of all magazines, The Reader's D 
gest. 

Tonight Selective Service Hea 
General Lewis B. Hershey, an 
Shipbuilder Andrew Jackson Hi; 
gins, are clashing with Union Pres 
dent John Green, and War Ve 


eran Dennis Wiegand on a timely 
question, “Should War Veterans 
Have Job Preference?” 

For a complete copy of this dis- 
cussion, including the question 
period immediately following, 
send for the Town Meeting Bul- 


letin. Just write Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York, and enclose 
ten cents to cover the cost of print- 
ing and mailing. Now, here is our 
guest moderator for the evening, 
Mr. Stanley High. Mr. High. (Ap- 
plause.) 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


' Mr. High: Now we are ready 
for questions from the audience 
on tonight’s subject, “Should War 
Veterans Have Job Preference?’ 
and it looks from this point as 
though our audience has plenty 
cf questions for all four of our 
speakers. So, questions, please. 

Lady: For Mr. Dennis Wiegand. 

Mr. High: Mr. Wiegand come 
right up here to the mike, will 
you? 

Lady: Wouldn’t solving the 
problem of full employment, 
which never has been solved in 
peacetime, be giving the veteran 
pteference, or better stated, equal 
Opportunity and not discrimina- 
tion? 

Mr. Wiegand: Why certainly. 
That’s the whole argument. This 
issue of superseniority is merely 
a herring dragged across the trail 
of the main and important issue 
which is full employment for all. 
Superseniority only arises in the 
situation where you do not have 
enough employment to go around. 

Mr. High: Thank you, very 
much, Mr. Wiegand. Now let’s 
bear our next question. 


Man: Mr. Higgins. Do you 
teel that the average warworker 
has done as important a job as 
the average GI? 

Mr. High: The question is do 
you feel as though the average 
warworker has done as good a job 
as the average GI? 

Mr. Higgins: Well, the subject 
of the evening is, “Should the GI 
have job preference,” so I don’t see 
where your question is quite per- 
tinent to the question of the even- 
ing. They’re not comparable. The 
warworker slept in a nice bed 
(applause) and he had his mo- 
ments for convenience, and he also 
had all the protection of his unions 
and the Government —the big 
union (applause) —and a fairly 
good income with such comforts 
as we had here at home that the 
GI out in the field did not have. 
(Applause.) : 

Mr. High: Mr. Higgins did a lit- 
tle moderating for me at that point 
for we are not going to discuss 
whether the GI or the warworker 
at home did a better job. Now 
we've got a question for General 
Hershey, right over here. 


Man: General Hershey. What 
can veterans do when supervision 
gangs up with distorted facts, and 
these men are out of jobs? 

General Hershey: If you're talk- 
ing about the things that manage- 
ment does to keep veterans from 
jobs, remember that I don’t 
draw any distinction on whether 
it’s the tyranny of management, or 
the tyranny of anybody else. Some 
of my battles so far have been to 
see that management didn’t think 
up some phony excuse to keep 
them from having a job. 

Lady: For Mr. Higgins. Mr. 
Higgins will you, if permitted, 
step aside and let a veteran take 
over your position? Certainly 
some veteran somewhere would be 
capable of it. 

Mr. Higgins: Vm looking for 
him. (Laughter and applause.) 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Wiegand of the American 
Veterans Committee. Do you 
mean to say that the American 
Veterans Committee opposes all 
job preferences? 

Mr. Wiegand: Why, definitely 
not. It simply opposes any pref- 
erence which would oppose ‘the 
veteran to the civilian. Any rea- 
sonable preference which would 
mean giving the man month for 
month seniority for every month 
he spent in the Army, after he’s 
gotten a job, certainly that we ap- 


prove. 

Mr. High: Thank you, very 
much. Is there a question for Mr. 
Green? 
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vocate jobs for veterans possessini 
C.I.O. cards even though actual 
unwilling to work? 

Mr. High: 1 don’t know wheth 
that’s very close to tonight’s qu 
tion, but I can see Mr. Gr 
would like to say something o 
it anyway. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Green: It seems to me th 
lady has asked the question an 
answered it herself. (Laughter. 
She can rest assured that we art 
willing to have all kinds of v 
erans whether they have CL. 
catds or A.F. of L. cards. W 
welcome everyone into our union 
(Applause.) 

Mr. High: Well, we’re going t 
get Mr. Higgins out of retiremen 
here and have him answer ae | 
question. 

Man: First, I want to tell Mr 
Higgins that I am applying fo: 
that executive position he offered 
(Laughter and applause.) My 
question is, how should gratitud: 
be measured? Should the comba 
veteran receive more than the G 
who never went overseas? 

Mr. High: That sounds a littl 
metaphysical, Mr. Higgins, but you 
might try it. 

Mr. Higgins: Vd suggest tha 
you interpret the law and carn 
out the law of the land which i 
to give maximum assistance to wa 
veterans with job preference. 

Mr. High: Mr. Wiegand, I thin! 
you want to say something on tha 
question, and we'd be glad t 
hear you. 


e 


: 


Mr. Wiegand: I think it is 
about time somebody started con- 
‘sidering the veteran in this matter 


of interpreting the law. The War 


Manpower Commission, it is an- 
nounced tonight in the New York 
World Telegram, has a plan which 


will put officer veterans first in 


line for the best civilian jobs. It 


‘starts out, “The War Manpower 


Commission apparently is trying 


to help carry the military caste sys- 


tem into civilian life by giving 


officers first crack at the best jobs.” 


-€ran. 


That is the logical result of inter- 


pretation. (Applause.) 

Mr. High: You stay right here, 
Mr. Wiegand, and I want to sug- 
gest that—. All right, we have 
another suggestion. 

General Hershey: May 1 speak 
for the officer’s class. Don’t we 
need it? (Laughter.) 

Lady: Mr. Wiegand, what about 
disabled veterans? 

Mr. Wiegand: Just exactly. The 
Selective Service Act Section 8 as 
interpreted by General Hershey 
does not include the disabled vet- 
Since it provides that if the 
veteran is unable to do the job 
which he had before the war he 
has no claim whatsoever upon Mr. 
Higgins or anyone else. 

Mr. High: General 
wants to say something. 

General Hershey: The Director 
of Selective Service is ready to 
make an interpretation on that part 
of the act that deals with disabled 
veterans as soon as the representa- 
tive of the veterans will show me 


Hershey 


that part of the act that I can in- 
terpret. 

Mr. High: Well, while he’s look- 
ing in the files, we’ve got a ques- 
tion in the balcony for Mr. Hig- 
gins. 

Man: Mr. Higgins, don’t you 
think that job preference which 
will increase your unit price and 
will cause you to cut down on pro- 
duction, will make prosperity and 
full employment, which you and 
I desire, more difficult? 

Mr. High: Don’t you think that 
superseniority will increase the 
price of your production, there- 
fore cut down on your production, 
and bring more unemployment? Is 
that about right? 

Mr. Higgins: Well, first of all, 
about this superseniority. I’ve heard 
it a lot tonight. As I know it, 
the word governing the discussion 
is preference. I don’t know any- 
thing about superseniority. So 
will it increase the cost of produc- 
tion? Well, if they lay down on 
the job and they don’t work and 
they don’t appreciate the oppor- 
tunity—if they do that, they won’t 
hold their jobs, GI or C.I.O. or 
A.F. of L. or anyone else. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

Mr. High: Thank you. On the 
matter of seniority—I’ll leave off 
the super—on the matter of sen- 
iority, Mr. Wiegand has something 
to say. 

Mr. Wiegand: Well, I think 
there is distinction between super- 
seniority and preference just as 
there is distinction between An- 


drew J. Higgins and Andrew Jack- 
son Higgins. Simply a matter of 
shorthand. 

Mr. High: Thank you. I’ve got 
a question for Mr. Green also from 
the balcony. Will you state your 
question please? 

Man: I have a small businss 
which is rapidly becoming de- 
funct. (Laughter.) 1s this whole 
question whether the C.I-O. has 
superseniority, or the veterans have 
superseniority ? 

Mr. Green: I don’t quite get that 
question. Is it does the C.J.O. 
have superseniority, or do the vet- 
erans have superseniority? Is that 
it? 

Man: I understand that in a 
shipyard in Brooklyn there is a 
veteran who is suing the shipyard 
which would like to employ him 
er reemploy him, but they may not 
do so because of the union which 
refuses to grant him seniority? 

Mr. High: All right, Mr. Green, 
you speak up. 

Mr. Green: You can rest assured 
that that veteran is working. But 
that discharge came about because 
of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment and it went before an arbitra- 
tor and the arbitrator handed 
down his decision after all the 
facts were in. I suggest that you 
get a copy of the decision and 
you'll find that his reasoning was 
logical. 

Mr. High: Mr. Higgins is look- 
ing for trouble. He wants to an- 
swer that also. 
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Mr. Higgins: I think the gentle 
man up there cleared the atmos 
phere. This term superseniority. 
that has been used a great deal 
that is what the unions provide fo 
their membership—superseniority 


(Applause.) 

Mr. High: Mr. Green, as yo 
can imagine, is on his toes, bu 
we've got a question for him her 
and if he wants to reply to that 
shall we say—crack, we'll let hi 
do it. Come on, Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green: I just want to tell 
Mr. Higgins, certainly, we protect 
our members. We want to pro- 
tect the conditions, and he can call 
it superseniority if he wants to, 
but he knows that we don’t ask 
for superseniority. We ask for 
seniority according to skill and| 
ability. (Applause.) 

Man: I have a question for 
General Hershey. Well, General, 
if you'll excuse me for saying so, 
I think you’re just about the 
wrongest-talking man that I ever 
heard. (Laughter.) My question 
is this. What, in your opinion, 
is the actual difference between a 
discharged veteran and an unem- 
ployed warworker? 

General Hershey: Well, the dif- 
ference, of course, is that, at the 
present time, under the law if the 
fellow who is discharged had a 
job, he is entitled to that job back. 
If he didn’t have a job, he comes 
under the general provision of hav- 
ing maximum opportunity for 
gainful employment. Now, I don’t 


5. 


ts 
a 
_ deny that for anybody, but the 


The Congress gave to the veteran 


weaken 


_ Congress—up to date—has not ex- 
_ tended that to warworkers, and 
no one has more regard for real 
_ warworkers, but I have deferred a 
- great many of them that I shall 
answer to some other time, prob- 
ably, in my career. (Laughter.) 
_ Mr. High: Have you got a ques- 
tion here for Mr. Wiegand? 
_ Man: Mr. Wiegand. Did your 
_ speech make the inference that the 
GI Bill of Rights was set up to 
the strength of labor 
_ unions? If so, would you explain 
this? 

Mr. Wiegand: I don’t believe so. 
I mentioned the GI Bill of Rights 
only once, didn’t I? 

Man: Well, the official position 
of the Government, you said that 
it might be turned to certain in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Wiegand: | said if govern- 
mental agencies are allowed to in- 
terpret the law at random, such 
balderdash as this latest War Man- 
power Commission plan to give of- 
ficer veterans preference over en- 
listed veterans. There are a lot 
more of the ex-enlisted men. 

Mr. High: Now, who’s got a 
question for General Hershey. 

Man: General Hershey, would 
you give GIs job preference over 
older men who have found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to adjust them- 
selves to new and unaccustomed 
conditions? 

General Hershey: Vm not talk- 


ing tonight of what I would give. 


who had had the job, providing 
he’s able to take it in an equal 
capacity as the other one, he does 
have the preference. If they both 
can’t have the job, the older man 
will probably have to take another 
job at the same pay, but not that 
job. But it’s not my decision, it’s 
Congress’. (Applause.) 

Mr. High; All right, Mr. 

Wiegand, here’s another one for 
you. 
' Man: Mr. Wiegand. Does this 
organization, the American Vet- 
erans Committee, an organization 
of discharged veterans of this war, 
include members of the Merchant 
Marine? 

Mr. Wiegand: Yes. Definitely, 
it does. We're glad to get that 
plug in. 

Mr. High: We've got a question 
here for Mr. Higgins. Will you 
state it right away, please. 

Man: Mtr. Higgins. Do you think 
as an employer, it is fair to you 
and your corporation stockholders 
that an unexperienced soldier 
should have preference over an ex- 
perienced warworker or worker? 

Mr. High: How are you going 
to square this with the stock- 
holders, in other words? 

Mr. Higgins: Our warworkers 
were inexperienced when they 
came there for training and they 
quickly became craftsmen. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. High: Very good. General 
Hershey, here’s one for you. 


Man: General Hershey. How 
long do you propose this prefer- 
ence to continue? Within four or 
five years after the war is over, 
qualified college graduates may be 
unable to secure the job held by a 
veteran who is possibly unquali- 
fied? 

General Hershey: Congress only 
gave each man one year. 

Mr. High: Thank you, very much. 
Now, we have a question for Mr. 
Green. Is there a question for Mr. 
Green here? Well, we'll get Mr. 
Higgins back. Come on, Mr. Hig- 
gins. It’s a very warm night and 
Mr. Higgins is doing beautiful 
work, being from New Orleans. 

Man: Mr. Higgins, do you be- 
lieve the veteran fought for his 
own economic and political se- 
curity or for that of all the people 
of the United States? 

Mr. Higgins: They fought for 
their country like we Americans 
have always fought—fought to 
win. (Applause.) 

Lady: Mr. Green. Will the union 
accept the war veterans into the 
union if they weren’t members be- 
fore they entered the service and 
let them have a chance at jobs in a 
closed shop? 

Mr. High: Will the unions ac- 
cept war veterans into the unions 
if they didn’t belong before they 
got into the service and if it’s a 
closed shop setup? 

Mr. Green: Insofar as our or- 
ganization is concerned, we ate 
already on record to admit them 


without any initiation fees, wheth 
et or not they were in the unio 
prior to going into the service. 
Mr. High: Right here for Mr 
Higgins. Wait a minute. Gen 
eral Hershey has something to sa 
on it. We'll be glad to hear it. 
General Hershey: Vd like t 
know if Mr. Green considers tha 
giving the veterans preference? I 
it does, he’s apparently on our 
side. Welcome in. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Green: 1 think I stated my 
position very clearly this evening 
that ’'m for the veteran and where 
it is to his advantage we are set 
to go all the way. 


Man: I want to ask Mr. Higgins, 
as a practical manufacturer, is it 
not true that the veteran must 
have preference in order to secure 
equality, else he goes as a new- 
comer to the bottom of the list. 

Mr. Higgins: Before I answer 
your question, a thought just came 
to me about this thing of supersen- 
iority. (Laughter.) You know, ev- 
eryone of you boys and all of our 
boys who were inducted into the 
Army, drafted into it, went in 
there with superseniority to fight a 


war. Now to answer your ques- 
tion, sir. Would you mind re 
peating it? (Laughter.) 


Man: Is it not true that the vet- 
eran must have preference in order 
to secure equality, else he goes to 
the bottom of the line as a new- 
comer? 

Mr. Higgins: Well, we're getting 
complicated here. We need an- 


: 


other hour or two to go into the 
minutia of all arguments. 

Mr. High: Well, what he means 
is that instead of starting at scratch, 


he starts back of scratch. (Laugh- 


ter.) 
Mr. Higgins: Not, if he’s got job 


| preference—if he’s had a job. He 


comes back and gets his old job. 
If he’s never had a job—I haven’t 
had my friends with organized 
labor, whom I work well with, 
tell me how to doit. I want some- 
one to tell me how to do it. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. High: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Higgins. Now while 
Mr. Higgins and Mr. John Green 
prepare to summarize this even- 
ing’s discussion, America’s Town 
Meeting and The Reader’s Digest 
are honored to present a special 
guest who will speak to you from 
Washington. She ‘is director of 
the Women’s Reserve of the United 
States Navy, Captain Mildred H. 
McAfee. We take you now to 
Washington and Captain McAfee. 

Captain McAfee: July 30 marks 
the third anniversary of the 
WAVES. In three years the 
Women’s Reserve of the Navy 
has grown steadily. Eighty-six 
thousand of America’s finest young 
women are now in uniform serv- 
ing both in this country and Ha- 
waii. But to help support the 
great sea offenses in the Pacific 
and to help care for the men 
wounded in those advances, the 
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Navy is calling today for 20,000 
more WAVES. 

Half of the women who answer 
this call will be assigned to shore 
jobs on stations like navy yards, 
supply depots, air stations, and 
communication centers. Half will 
become members of the hospital 
corps. All will be rendering a 
great service to our fighting forces. 
WAVES are especially needed in 
hospitals where wounded men ap- 
preciate their care during long days 
of convalescence. The war seems 
very real and close to these 
WAVES as they assist the doctors 
and nurses in caring for the casu- 
alties brought back to this country 
from Okinawa, from Iwo, from 
Leyte, and still the boys from 
Guam and Guadalcanal. 

WAVES stand by for long hours 
when hospital ships or planes 
arrived with the seriously injured 
men. WAVES work in _ the 
wards, operating rooms and the 
laboratories of naval hospitals. 

I like the tribute paid by the 
partially blinded Marine corporal 
who said of the WAVES who took 
care of him in the Naval Hospital 
at San Diego, “Those girls treated 
us sick guys like real human be- 
ings. After we began to walk a 
little, they spent their evenings 
showing us around town when 
they could have gone out with 
dozens of well men in uniform.” 

The WAVES in the hospital 
corps realize that nothing is much 
more gratifying than the deep per- 


sonal satisfaction that comes from 
aiding a wounded fighting man 
to walk, see, or hear again so he 
can return to a happy civilian life. 
WAVES welcome new recruits to 
join them in this patriotic service. 
Your added strength may be just 
what the Navy needs to hurry us 
on to Victory. We hope that you 
will apply to your nearest Recruit- 
ing Office or write to WAVES, 
Washington 25, D.C. for a booklet 
describing the activities of the 
Women’s Reserve. (Applause.) 

Mr. High: Thank you, Captain 
McAfee. Now we're going to hear 
the summaries of this evening’s 
discussion. First we hear from 
Mr. John Green, president of the 
Shipbuilders Union, C.1.O., Mr. 
Green. (Applause.) 

Mr. Green: Well, the case is in 
and we on the negative side think 
we know where we stand. I think 
we've exploded this red herring 
across the trail. There cannot be 
jobs for veterans unless there are 
jobs for all. As Mr. Higgins, my 
associate on the negative side, has 
pointed out, we cannot fight for 
preference for twenty per cent of 
the veterans. We’ve got to fight for 
jobs for all the veterans and all the 
other Americans who are willing 
and able to work. 

But you'll note though that our 
adversaries, despite what they have 
said, have not come forth with a 
program. 

We, on the negative side, have a 
program: (1) legislation to ensure 
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government labor and indust i 
(3) guarantee to all veterans 
protection of union agreement! 
(4) extension of social securitq) 
benefits and legislation. 
And with those four combined 
all that we are asking as Ame 
cans is a decent home, with 
carpet on the floor, food on th 
table, education for the children 
recreation for ourselves, and 
little bit extra for the pocket. (Ap? 


plause.) 
Mr. High: Thank you, Mr 
Green. Now from the other side 


we hear from that outstanding 
shipbuilder, Mr. Andrew Jacksony 
Higgins. Mr. Higgins. (Applause. d 

Mr. Higgins: We've had rathe y 
an éxciting time. We have at least} 
tried to present points of view, 


even though thére might have been\ 
a little confusion from time to time 
in the arguments. 

Those of our audience who have 
had no opportunity to express 
themselves and who hold both vet- 
erans and workers in their af- 
fections will have something of 
moment to think about. Their 
thinking and their conclusions 
might well reflect themselves in 
additional clarified _ legislation. 
However, we have the faculty as 
Americans, of working out a 
modus operandi of living by under- 
derstanding compromise. 

I have been under no personal 
apprehension that those speaking 
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for organized labor have failed 
to look after themselves. I have 


- likewise the positive conviction 


that when the 15,000,000 veterans, 
and especially the combat veter- 
ans, return, they will also be able 
to take care of their rights in no 


uncertain terms. (Applause.) 
Mr. High: Thank you, very 
much, Mr. Higgins, General 


Hershey, John Green, and Dennis 
Wiegand, for helping clarify this 
important issue. 

Next week our subject will be 
“How Can Russia and America 
Live in Peace?” Our speakers will 
be William L. White, foreign cor- 
respondent and author of Report 
on the Russians; Louis Fischer, for- 
eign correspondent and author of 
Men in Politics, and the recent 
book, Empire; Walter Duranty, 
writer, foreign correspondent, and 
lecturer; and Vera Micheles Dean, 
research director of the Foreign 
Policy Association, and author of 
the forthcoming book, Four Cor- 
nerstones of Peace.” 

Meanwhile, my best to George 
V. Denny, Jr., and to Mrs. George 
V. Denny, Jr., now on vacation. 
Before we say goodnight, here is 
the announcer to tell us about the 
Tenth Anniversary contest win- 
ners. 


Announcer: Thank you, Mr. 
High. The winners of the Tenth 
Anniversary celebration of the 
America’s Town Meeting $500 
prize contest, sponsored by Town 
Hall for the best letter written on 
an important domestic problem 
confronting the people of America 
are as follows: First prize of $250 
goes to Lieutenant R. H. Shulman 
of West Palm Beach, Florida, now 
serving overseas, for his letter on 
the racial problem. 

Second prize of $100 goes to 
Mr. Millard E. Myers of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, for his letter on labor 
relations. 

The other six prizes of $25 each 
go to Mrs. Frank L. Arrowsmith 
of Springfield, Illinois; Ralph I 
Meeker of Fort Worth, Texas; 
Philip F. Bernstein of New York 
City; Elizabeth C. Blaha of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Douglas Neil 
McMunn, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
and Jerome Y. Rappaport of New 
York City. Judges were Mrs. 
James H. Van Allen, Walter W. 
Naumberg, and Elmer Carter, all 
trustees of Town Hall. 

Plan to listen in again next 
Thursday and every Thursday for 
the sound of the crier’s bell. 
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